enter Plans Revision of 
inguist Roster 


ans Emphasize Need for 
)-to-Date and Useful Information 
By Harvey Sobelman 


ee some delay, the Center for 
Applied Linguistics has begun the 
mpilation of a new roster of American 
guists—that is, a list of linguists and 
her specialists in certain related fields 
ch as the teaching of English as a for- 
yn language, along with some pertinent 
ormation about each —and the first 
estionnaires will soon be in the mail. 
1e delay may be blamed largely on the 
k of adequate precedent and experi- 
e; for, although one might assume that 
sters had already been compiled for 
ually all technical fields and that the 
dition of a linguistic roster would sim- 

involve the application of thoroughly 
oved techniques to one more area, the 
t is that rosters of technical personnel 
» a fairly recent development in this 
ntry, and the methods for assembling 
2m must be considered still in the ex- 
rimental stage. 


First Large Scale Rosters 
As might be expected, the first large- 
nle rosters of “highly trained” person- 
were devoted to natural scientists and 
sineers and were created as a result of 
-time pressure, their original purpose 
ing “to provide a central source of 
es of specialized persons in science 
id related fields for use in staffing de- 
hse activities, and to provide an inven- 
of the nation’s reservoir of scientific 
i specialized skills.’ The National 
ster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
nnel, begun in June, 1940, listed at its 
400,000 natural scientists, engi- 
rs, and some specialists in administra- 
nm and management. Discontinued in 
47, this roster was replaced by two 
parate rosters sponsored by the Depart- 
bnt of Defense, one of natural scientists, 
hich contained 50,000 names, and the 
her a roster of 55,000 engineers; a later 
rvey brought the total number of scien- 
ts listed to 150,000, and _ scientific 
sters are now administered by the Na- 
nal Science Foundation. 

See Roster, 2, Col. 1 
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ICA CONDUCTS FIRST ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
WORKSHOP IN WEST AFRICA 


First Workshop South Of Sahara Is Organized 
By H. Jeffrey Binda, English Language Services 


NDER the joint auspices of ‘the In- 

ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) and the government of 
Guinea, English Language Services this 
summer conducted in Guinea a six weeks 
workshop in intensive English language 
instruction and methodology. It was held 
from 17 July to 2 September in Conakry, 
Guinea’s capital and largest city (popula- 
tion 80,000). 
The first of its 
kind in Africa 
south of the 
Sahara, it was a 
teacher - trainer 
workshop for 
future Guinean 
teachers of Eng- 
lish. It was de- 
signed for ele- 
mentary and 
secondary 
school teachers, 
since there is as 
yet no univer- 
sity in Guinea. 


English Gains 
in Guinea 


A former 
French colony, 
this young na- 
tion on the coast 
of West Africa, 
the majority of 
whose _ popula- 
tion is Moslem, 
became _ inde- 
pendent on 2 
October 1958. 
Two months 
later, Guinea 
became the 82nd member of the United 
Nations. Before this time, opportunities 
for education beyond the secondary 
school level were, for all practical pur- 
poses, limited to France or elsewhere in 


From left to right: Nancy McNulty, Donald Roberts, Rich- 
ard Corveleyn, David C. Wigglesworth, His Excellency, the 
Guinean Ambassador to the United States, Diallo Telli, 
Maraaret Churchill Binda, H. Jeffrey Binda. 


Africa. Today, university schooling is 
now obtainable in Europe, both eastern 
and western, as well as in America. Forty 
Guinea students have arrived in Wash- 
ington this past week to begin their col- 
lege careers. Although French has re- 


mained the official language in Guinea, 
English has recently become the second 
official language. 


In a pre-de- 
parture July 
briefing in 
Washington, the 
ELS team was 
reminded by the 
Guinean Am- 
bassador to the 
United States 
that: “In your 
contacts in 
Guinea, you will 
be reaching one 
of the most im- 
portant seg- 
ments of our 
population. Be- 
cause of this 
contact, you will 
be laying the 
basis of future 
Guinea-U.S. co- 
operation.” The 
ELS workshop 


Pre-Departure Briefing was, in effect, 


what has since 
become the first 
phase of a tech- 
nical assistance 
program for 
Guinea. This 
ICA program 
presently includes, among its activities, 
a continuing ELS English language pro- 
gram for Guinean school teachers during 
the coming year, as well as a second 
See Guinea, 4, Col. 1 
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Humanities and Social Sciences 

It was not until 1950 that the Defense 
Department determined the need for a 
register of personnel in the humanities 
and social sciences. To account for the 
specialists in “human affairs,” whose skills 
might become essential in a national 
emergency, the Office of Naval Research 
in that year contracted with the American 
Council of Learned Societies to create a 
roster of such specialists. Under the 
direction of J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., the 
ACLS survey collected 25,000 question- 
naires in seventeen fields, of which the 
field entitled “Linguistics and Literatures” 
accounted for about 5,000. Unfortun- 
ately, the government did not provide 
funds for maintaining the roster, and, 
though it is still available for consulta- 
tion, the general roster soon became out- 
dated and has been put to little use. How- 
ever, the task of maintaining only the 
roster of linguists for the ACLS was 
assumed for several years by Professor 
Norman A. McQuown of the University 
of Chicago, who undertook a new survey 
using a questionnaire much simpler than 
that of the ACLS and relying to a large 
extent on information from department 
heads instead of individual linguists. In 
all, McQuown compiled about 1,000 
names. (Another aspect of the ACLS 
survey has now been ‘taken up by the 
Modern Language Association, in its cur- 
rent survey of foreign language teaching 
personnel. ) 

Third Survey 

Responsibility for the roster of linguists 
has finally devolved upon the Center for 
Applied Linguistics, which was estab- 
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lished in 1959 as a clearing house for 
information in the field. But now even 
McQuown’s data, the bulk of which was 
collected before 1957, are somewhat out 
of date, and hence the decision to initiate 
a third survey, this time with some assur- 
ance that support will be available to 
revise the new roster continually as new 
information comes to hand. This third 
survey will revert to the original long type 
of questionnaire, which provides more 
useful information on such subjects as 
foreign language competence, linguistic 
specializations, and foreign area experi- 
ence, and also again will rely solely on 
replies from individual linguists. On the 
other hand, the emphasis of the survey 
has now shifted from defense prepared- 
ness to the goal of being a placement tool 
to aid department chairmen, government 
agencies, and others in finding qualified 
personnel to fill needs in the field of 
linguistics, and to serve as a basis of plan- 
ning for future developments on a na- 
tional scale. 


IN MEMORIAM 


R. FELIX WALTER, specialist in 

charge of the program of the teach- 
ing of modern languages in the UNESCO 
Department of Education, died suddenly 
on 21 July 1960 at the age of 58 years 
following a short illness. 

Dr. Walter studied at McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal, the Sorbonne in Paris, 
the University of Coimbra in Portugal, 
and the Centro de Estudios Histdricos 
in Madrid and joined uNEsco in 1951 
after a distinguished career as a Univer- 


sity Professor in Canada, the U.K. an 
the U.S.A. He also served for some tim 
as First Secretary and Charge d’Affaire: 
at the Canadian Embassy in Argentina 
His service during World War II as 
Colonel in the Canadian Army earne 
him the Order of the British Empire. 
Shortly after joining the Secretariat 
Dr. Walter organized an internationa 
seminar on the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, held in Ceylon in 1953, and sub 
sequently edited the UNESCO publicatio 
The Teaching of Modern Languages: 
based on the work of the seminar. Fro 
1954 to 1958 he was seconded to UNRWA 
as Deputy Chief of the Education an 


Dr. Felix H. Walter 


Training Division in Beirut. He alsa 
served for a short period in 1957 aa 
Educational Adviser to the Representa 
tive in Austria of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 

Dr. Walter represented UNESCO ab 
numerous international meetings ana 
conferences and established close pert 
sonal and official relations with leader 
in the field of language teaching in many 
parts of the world. Because of his widd 
knowledge and friendly personality, hii 
help was much sought in the planning 
and execution of international researclt 
projects. 

In January 1960 Dr. Walter acted as 
chairman of the London conference 
which laid the plans for the survey of 
second language learning now being cont 
ducted by the Center for Applied Linb 
guistics with the collaboration of coll 
leagues from other nations. } 

His passing will be felt as a severe los 
to the cause of international cooperation 
in the improvement of the teaching o 
modern languages to which he con 
tributed so effectively as an official 
UNESCO. 
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LIBRARY IS 
EXPANDING UNIT 
oF CENTER 


ollection plays role in 
learing House Function 


By Sirarpi Ohannessian 


HE Center for Applied Linguistics 
maintains a display and reference 
library which is one of the most impor- 
ant units of the Center in its role of 
ollecting and disseminating information 
pn linguistics and the application of lin- 
Buistics to practical problems of language 
and its study. The fast-growing collec- 
ion of books, periodicals and pamphlets 
$ available as a source of reference not 
Dnly to the Center staff, as they meet re- 
quests from many parts of the United 
States and abroad, but also to the general 
public, and it is being used more and 
ore frequently by organizations and 
ndividuals in Washington and by people 
ho come to the capital before going to 
arious posts abroad. 


Library Expands 


The library at present contains about 
1500 volumes and receives some thirty 
periodicals regularly. These materials 
sually are acquired by purchase, but a 
onsiderable number of books and pam- 
Dhlets have been acquired through the 
generosity of authors and publishers who 
Tom time to time send sample copies for 
display and review purposes. 

The original plans for the Center called 
or a small working library of applied 
inguistics with special emphasis on the 
eaching of English as a foreign language. 
he actual development of the library 
has been chiefly along the lines of interest 
he Center has had through the various 
special projects that it has undertaken, 
ough in addition to these, books of 
ore general interest on language, lin- 
Buistics and allied fields have also been 
acquired. 


English as Second Language 


The largest section of books the library 
possesses at present is that of materials 
connected with the teaching of English 
as a foreign language. This has been 
developed in connection with a compre- 
hensive bibliography that the Center is 
preparing on the subject. We now have 
over 500 textbooks, both American and 
published elsewhere. In addition to these 
"ve have also acquired a considerable 
number of books on the methodology of 
language teaching in general and the 
eaching of English, especially as a for- 
See Library, 5, Col. 1 
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MLA CO-SPONSORS TRAINING FILM SERIES 


Series Is Designed For Teacher Training 


An urgently needed program of motion 
pictures on modern language teaching is 
being launched by the Modern Language 
Association in cooperation with Teaching 
Film Custodians (TFC), a non-profit 
educational service corporation distribut- 
ing classroom motion pictures to schools, 
colleges and universities. 


Purpose 

The films are designed to instruct 
teachers in applying the findings of lin- 
guistic science to the teaching of a second 
language. With the technical aid of the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, a unit of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America, and a number of linguists and 
language teachers, the following series of 
five film topics are now in production: 
(1) The Nature of Language and How 
it is Learned, (2) The Sounds of Lan- 
guage, (3) The Organization of Lan- 
guage, (4) Words and Their Meanings, 
(5) Modern Techniques in Language 
Teaching. 


Emphasis and Application 

The multilingual aspect of the series is 
emphasized and the idea of maintaining 
a balance between examples from West 
European languages and those from the 
more “exotic” languages has been fol- 
lowed. The series will be useful in the 
NDEA Institutes, seminars for teachers 
of English as a second language, as well 
as for curriculum courses in teachers 
colleges and universities. 


Background 

The writer-producer of the series is 
Theodore B. Karp, President of Lan- 
guage Films, Inc., located in New York 
City. Mr. Karp’s idea for this current 
series dates back to 1957 when, under the 
auspices of the Department of Education, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, he wrote 
a script entitled “A Teacher Education 
Film Program in Linguistics Designed 
for Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage.” Extensive research was involved 
and chief consultants for the series in- 
cluded Charles C. Fries and Pauline 
Rojas. 


Production Plans 

Reid H. Ray Film Industries, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota, has been contracted 
by MLA to do the production under the 
guidance of Karp, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians and a Technical Consultant named 
by the MLA. Plans are to use a combi- 
nation of actual pictorial scenes with lip 
synchronization and animation to accom- 
pany a commentary which will present 


by Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 


in reasonably non-technical language 
basic facts underlying linguistic theory 
and its application to teaching a second 
language. 


Step-by-Step Review 

During production there will be a step- 
by-step review of the films by a Film Re- 
view Committee, national in scope and 
representing the fields of linguistics, lan- 
guage teaching and film production. The 
experts who have agreed to serve on this 
committee are Dr. Emma _ Birkmaier, 
University of Minnesota, Dr. Simon 
Belasco, Pennsylvania State University, 
Dr. Nelson Brooks, Yale University, Dr. 
John B. Carroll, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, Dr. Roy Fallis, U.S. 
Government linguist, Dr. Charles A. Fer- 
guson, Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Dr. Charles C. Fries, University of Mich- 
igan, Dr. J. R. Frith, Foreign Service 
Institute, Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mr. Stanley McIn- 
tosh, Teaching Film Custodians, Mr. 
Ainslie Minor, U.S. Information Agency, 
Dr. Lawrence Poston, U.S. Office of 
Education, Dr. Henry Lee Smith, Jr., 
University of Buffalo, Dr. Donald Walsh, 
The Modern Language Association of 
America, and Dr. Gerald Winfield, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 


Committee Evaluates 

The Film Review Committee met in 
Washington, D.C. November 1 to evalu- 
ate and discuss the first three scripts prior 
to the scheduled motion picture shooting 
date of November 14. The Committee 
discussed the films in terms of the lin- 
guistic soundness of facts, the cinematic 
effectiveness of proposed techniques, and 
offered corrections and suggestions for 
improvement. The general consensus was 
that the writer-producer had done a suc- 
cessful job and most comment was in the 
form of constructive criticism in order 
to delineate more sharply certain in- 
tended aims of the writer-producer. It 
was generally agreed that the films, each 
approximately a half hour in length 
would not overlap, but supplement and 
reinforce existing film programs such as 
the NET produced Kinescope series by 
Henry Lee Smith or films produced by 
the USIA. 

The MLA has scheduled for Thursday, 
December 29, a “premier” showing of 
one of the first three films at a session dur- 
ing its Annual Meeting in Philadelphia. 
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ELS workshop in English as a foreign 
language to. be conducted in Conakry in 
the summer of 1961. 


Members of ELS Team 


The ELS team left Washington for 
Conakry on 15 July. It was a seven- 
member team, consisting of Margaret 
Churchill Binda, linguist on leave of ab- 
sence from the Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State; Richard Corveleyn, 
audio-linguist and electronics engineer, 
who installed and maintained an 80- 
position language laboratory airlifted to 
Guinea by ELS for the workshop; Nancy 
McNulty, former USIA binational cen- 
ter teacher-trainer in Latin America; 
Donald Roberts, assistant audio-linguist; 
William B. White, formerly in charge of 
the U.S. Air Force Language School, 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas; David 
C. Wigglesworth, recent Director of 
Courses for the USIA binational center 
in Rangoon, Burma; and this writer as 
Director of the Guinea workshop. In 
addition, two British teachers joined the 
team in Conakry at the request of the 
Guinean National Ministry of Educa- 
tion: Allen Jones and Colin Judd. Both 
men had previously served the British 
Council in Soudan and were excellent 
colleagues. 


185 Guinean Teachers Registered 

Arriving in Conakry on 17 July, the 
ELS team found that the Guinean Na- 
tional Ministry of Education had already 
made available the facilities of a lycée in 
downtown Conakry for the conduct of 
the seminar. The language laboratory was 
installed in the large dining room of the 
lycée and was soon an object of great 
interest to all Guineans. From the day of 
its arrival, the ELS team received out- 
standing cooperation from members of 
the American Embassy, including Dr. 
Marie Gadsden, English language Direc- 
tor in Guinea for the U. S. Information 
Agency, who herself had conducted a 
seminar in Conakry the previous year; 
and the Guinean National Ministry of 
Education, in particular from Mr. Will 
MacLorin, Head of the Guinean second- 
ary school system. Aided by its two new 
British members, the team soon inter- 
viewed, examined and registered a total 
of one hundred and eighty five Guinean 
teachers. These elementary and second- 
ary school teachers had come to Conakry 
to attend the U.S. workshop from towns 
and villages throughout Guinea. It was 
immediately apparent that proficiency in 
spoken English was almost non-existent, 
despite previous exposure on the part of 
some teachers to the language. 
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Intensive Program Begins 

After consultation with the Ministry of 
Education, the ELS team established an 
intensive program of five hours of daily 
instruction; three hours in the classroom, 
two in the language laboratory under 
teacher supervision. Students were di- 
vided into small groups of approximately 
eight to ten students each. Hours were 
from nine in the morning until noon; 
again from four in the afternoon until 
six. All instructional materials used dur- 
ing the workshop, including elementary 
texts, audio-visual equipment and pre- 
recorded tapes, were prepared by English 
Language Services. 

The concept of “intensive” language in- 
struction was almost completely unknown 
to the Guinean teacher-students. Those 
who had studied previously under Euro- 
pean instruction were aware that they 
had not yet learned to speak English. At 
first, they were intrigued in the classroom 
by choral repetition, short dialogs with 
one or two grammar points and various 
drill techniques. In the language labora- 
tory their curiosity was aroused, not only 
by the electronic equipment but by the 
drill materials appearing on tape. As they 
progressed during the workshop, how- 
ever, they themselves realized that they 
were actually beginning to speak English. 
As part of their intensive training in lan- 
guage and methodology, they soon 
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learned that “intensive” does not only 
mean five or six hours of daily instruc- 
tion; but that it also means a concentra- 
tion through oral drills on a limited 
amount of language material until that 
material has been fully assimilated. It 
was not very long before they were con- 
vinced, by their new experiences in the 
classroom, of the effectiveness of inten- 
sive oral language training. 


Indigenous Languages 


During the course of the workshop, 
one member of the ELS team identified 
some of the various African languages 
spoken by the Guinean teacher-students, 
There were speakers of at least eight dis- 
tinct languages. The three major lan- 
guages are: Foula, Malinke and Soussou, 
all members of the Niger-Congo family. 
Foula has been classified in the Westt 
Atlantic group and has over five million 
speakers in Guinea, Senegal and Nigeria, 
with approximately one million in Guine 
alone. Malinke and Soussou are in the’ 
Mende (or, Mandingo) group. Malinke 
has about three million speakers ini 
Guinea and Mali (formerly, Soudan), 0 
whom six hundred thousand are i 
Guinea. Soussou has approximately thr 
hundred thousand speakers in Guinea.1 
Some of the other languages spoken bys 
the teacher-students are: Loma, alsoi 


called Toma; Kpelle, called Guerze byj 
See Guinea, 5, Col. 2 


Conakry, Guinea, July, 1960 — Guinean teacher-students working in th 3 
; bacts: e langua r 
tory. Donald Roberts, assistant audio-linguist, supervises Salt ari es labor 
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gn language, in particular. The section 
a descriptive studies of the English 
nmguage has also had particular atten- 
on given to it through this project. 
ther sections that have an appreciable 
mber of books are linguistics in gen- 
al, dictionaries, bibliographies, and spe- 
al aspects of certain languages includ- 
g Arabic, German, and Russian. 


Modified Dewey System 

The classification that has been adopted 
a modified form of the Dewey decimal 
assification system. This was adopted 
ter experimentation and consultation 
ith various experts, and was finally 
cided upon in agreement with the 
itish Council in order that the Linguis- 
$s Library of the Council in London 
d the Center library might follow a 
ilar system of classification. 

The pamphlet files contain sections on 
guage, linguistics, language teaching, 
aterials on specific languages and coun- 
ies, Organizations, government agencies 
d various miscellaneous materials. The 
aterial in these files includes mimeo- 
aphed reports, reprints of articles, and 
ious kinds of pamphlets, brochures, 
d catalogues. It is hoped that this sec- 
m of the library will be developed to 
ntain up-to-date information on areas 
d languages, and serve both the Center 
d others as a source of current infor- 
ation not readily available in books. 


Journals 

The periodical section of the library 
s sets of scholarly journals like Lan- 
age, Word, Journal of Asian Studies 
well as periodicals of a more practical 
ture like Language Learning and Eng- 
h Language Teaching. There is a file 
the Modern Language Journal going 
ck to the 1950's. 

The plans for the future of the library 
visage making it as representative a 
llection as possible in the field of ap- 
ied linguistics. We hope that some 
ctions, such as that of textbooks in 
aglish as a foreign language, will be as 
mprehensive as possible, but other sec- 
ins may also be strongly developed to 
ver various aspects in linguistics, lan- 
age study, and languages and areas of 
e world. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS — 


(December 1960 - April 1961) 


November 30-December 3 
San Francisco 


-December 2-3 


Fourth Annual Conference on Exchange of Persons 


Conference of National Science Foundation on 


Bloomington Russian and East European Linguistic Literature 
December 27 American Dialect Society 
Philadelphia American Studies Association 
National Council of Teachers of English 2 
(College Section) : 


December 27-28 
Philadelphia 


December 27-29 
Philadelphia 


December 27-30 
Philadelphia 


December 28 
Philadelphia 
December 28-30 
San Diego 
December 28-30 
Hartford ; 
December 29-30 
Hartford 
December 30 
Philadelphia 
1961 
January 1-13 
Kampala, Uganda 


January 16 
Bloomington 


Commonwealth Conference on Teaching English as 
a Second Language 


Indiana University Conference on Applied 
Linguistics 


College English Association 

American Name Society 

American Folklore Society 

Modern Language Association of America 
American Associations of Teachers of French, 


German, Italian and Slavic and East dds: 
Languages 


Catholic Renascence Society 
Modern Humanities Research Association 


American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 


American Philological Association 


Linguistic Society of America 


National Federation of Modern Language y 
Peachey Associations a 


American Oriental Society 


March 27-29 
Chicago 
April 9-10 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 6-8 

_ Washington, D.C. 
April 14-15 
New York 
April 22-23 
Washington, D.C. 
April 24-28 
Miami 
April 27-29 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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the French; Kissi; Bassa; and Wolof (or, 
Oulof). French serves as the lingua 
franca throughout Guinea. 

The ICA-ELS workshop terminated 
in early September. Certificates were 
awarded to the future English teachers 
by the Guinean National Ministry of 
Education. At the graduation ceremonies, 
the Acting Head of the secondary school 
system, Mr. Djibril Niane, emphasized to 


Association for Asian Studies 


National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers 


Conference on College Composition 
and Communication 


Northeast Conference 
Georgetown University Round Table 
DAVI of NEA Convention on Audio-Visual Aids 


Kentucky Foreign Language Conference 


the Guinean teachers the importance 
of their positions as teachers, reminding 
them that English language instruction 
now begins officially in Guinea in the 
third grade. A new ELS team of three 
teachers arrived in Conakry in October 
and will conduct a follow-up program 
during the coming year, prior to a second 
ICA-ELS workshop to be held in Cona- 
kry next summer. 


Recent Books on 
Language Labs 


Language Learning Today. Edited by 
Felix J. Oinas. Report of the Language 
Laboratory Conference held at Indiana 
University, January 22-23, 1960, Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Research 
Center in Anthropology, Folklore and 
Linguistics, 1960. xii + 221 pp. $4.00 

This is a report of the conference held 
at Bloomington to discuss theoretical 
problems in audio-visual teaching of for- 
eign language as centered in the language 
laboratory. The conference had an at- 
tendance of 500, and the contributors, 
who included experts in the field of lin- 
guistics, psychology and language teach- 
ing, included Applegate, Bern, Borglum, 
Chesebrough, Delattre, Gaarder, Gla- 
ser, Haac, Hocking, Hoge, Hutchinson, 
Leamon, Lock, Marty, Morton, Patricia 
O’Connor, Orr, Parker, Reese, Rosselot, 
Saltzman, Skinner and George E. Smith. 

The papers presented in this volume 
are grouped under five headings; I. “‘Situ- 
tions and Prospects,” which contains dis- 
cussions of the national situation in the 
field of language laboratories and future 
prospects in their use; II. “The Language 
Laboratory,” discusses equipment, tech- 
niques, methods, and testing students’ 
progress; III. “The High School Labora- 
tory,” discusses the planning, use and 
evaluation of Title III (of the NDEA) 
laboratories with reference to schools in 
Indiana, and the impact of Title III on 
foreign language learning there; IV. “The 
Teaching Machine” discusses at length 
the language laboratory and teaching ma- 
chines, with a section of special problems 
in programming language instruction for 
teaching machines; V. “Audio-Visual 
Aids” has a section on the use of visual 
materials in the teaching of French and 
a section entitled “What is the audio- 
visual score now?” Some sections have 
comments from participants. 


The Language Laboratory and Modern 
Language Teaching by Edward M. Stack. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960. viii + 149 pp. $3.95 

This practical guide for modern lan- 


BOOK NOTICES 


guage teachers provides specific descrip- 
tions of techniques and procedures for. 
the classroom, the language laboratory 
and related activities. The aural-oral ap- 
proach is combined with “the best fea- 
tures of the traditional approach.” Teach- 
ing procedures as well as administrative 
and mechanical techniques related to the 
operation of language laboratories are 
discussed, but the text contains no de- 
scriptions or operational data on particu- 
lar brands of machinery. The book con- 
tains sections on the construction of 
aural-oral drills, types and patterns of 
oral drills; on equipment, space installa- 
tion and construction details of language 
laboratories; on the tape library and stu- 
dent routine; on laboratory administra- 
tion including personnel; on classroom 
procedures in introducing pronunciation 
drills, including ‘“‘visual coupled drills” 
and other methods and aids such as 
songs, games, oral reports, films, etc. One 
section, devoted to reading and writing 
objectives, includes laboratory drills for 
reading and discusses controlled and free 
composition. The last section is on tests 
and measurements, discussing also oral 
and written examinations and dictation. 
There is a short bibliography and exer- 
cises on all sections found at the end. 


Language Laboratory Learning by Fer- 
nand L. Marty. Wellesley, Mass., Audio- 
Visual Publication, 1960. [9] + 256 pp. 

This is a text which contains much 
technical information on the use and 
maintenance of the laboratory in modern 
language classes in the U. S. The first 
part of the book deals with various types 
of courses such as a French basic course, 
improvement courses, specialized courses 
in literature, phonetics, etc. and the use 
of audio-visual materials in relation to 
them. The second part has more tech- 
nical information often illustrated by dia- 
grams and photographs. One section is 
on the basic principles involved in sound 
recording, the three main types covered 
being the mechanical method (phono- 
graph records), the magnetic method 
(oxide-coated tapes, discs and belts), and 
the optical method (optical sound tracks 
of films). The next section is on operat- 


ing a language laboratory and deals wit! 
work that the teacher should be able t 
do with tape recorders, magnetic dis 
recorders and visual and audio-visua 
equipment, as well as dealing with stor 
age, basic repairs and maintenance an 
directing the language laboratory. Thi 
next section gives specifications for th 
recording studio, control room, booth 
and room laboratories etc. Various type 
of language laboratory installations ar 
then taken up and a number of methods 11 
their use specified. The appendix con 
tains miscellaneous discussion and infor 
mation, including the question of testing 


Three New Readers 


A Reader in Modern Literary Arabic 
Parts A and B, by Farhat J. Ziadel 
(Princeton University, Department o 
Oriental Studies, 1960) [viii] + 464 pp 
The NDEA administration, the Fiv 
University Summer Language Commit 
tee, and the Princeton University Pro 
gram in Near Eastern Studies have joine 
in supporting Dr. Ziadeh’s intermediat 
prose reader, which appears now ii 
mimeographed form in anticipation ¢ 
commercial publication next year by th 
Princeton University Press. The wor 
contains 34 selections (mostly abridge 
ments) in “Classical,” ice. Modern Liter 
ary, Arabic, from Egypt, Iraq, Jordar 
Lebanon, Syria, including general essay: 
political and biographical articles, shoi 
stories, and some “local color” item! 
The total vocabulary amounts to 4,9 
“units,” controlled by reference to La 
dau’s Word Count of Modern Arabi 
Prose. Each selection is accompanied t 
linguistic and cultural annotations ar 
many exercises on grammar (especial 
syntax) and vocabulary, and a set 
Arabic sentences for translation. T 
Arabic-English vocabulary lists ong 
in essentially the traditional Arabic ord 
all entries are transliterated, and imp 
fects of form I verbs are indicate 
There is also an alphabetical index 
idioms. The commercial edition will ha 
in addition biographical remarks on t 
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uthors and an index to the grammatical 
otes. 


rdu Reader, by John J. Gumperz and 
. M. Naim (Berkeley: Center for South 
Asia Studies, University of California, 
960) [vi] + 226 pp. 

This volume, reproduced from type- 
ript, is a beginner’s prose reader “for 
hose who have some previous knowledge 
yf the pronunciation and grammar” of 
rdu. The first half of the book is de- 
oted to a graded, systematic presenta- 


Xercises giving practice in the mechanics 
f reading and writing. A small vocabu- 
ary is also introduced at this stage. The 
ast half contains eighteen reading selec- 
mons, each with vocabulary, fill-in exer- 
ise, Urdu sentences in transcription to 
e turned into Urdu script, and, in the 
ast few lessons only, questions in Urdu 
ript to be answered in writing in Urdu. 
he book concludes with an Urdu- 
nglish glossary, including transcription 
nd indications of noun genders. 


odern Greek Reader: Demotic, by 


eorge C. Pappageotes (New York 
960) [iv] + 256 pp. 
fodern Greek Reader: Katharevousa, 


y George C. Pappageotes (New York 
960) [iv] + 290 pp. 

These readers in the two Greek literary 
dialects” are pre-publication, 
ental editions reproduced from type- 
ript, prepared and issued under a Na- 
onal Defense Education Act contract. 
ach volume opens with about 35 “Ele- 
entary Texts” in the appropriate “dia- 
” followed by a large number of more 
mbitious readings representative of the 
nodern literary language. The Kathare- 
Ousa volume contains some official and 


experi- 


ientific texts, literary selections, and 
nany general articles, while the Demotic 
‘olume has about forty poems in addition 
9 general articles and literary texts, but, 
f course, no official or scientific texts. 
most all the selections have consider- 
ible literary or cultural significance. 
here are no notes, exercises, or vocabu- 
pries, but for the final edition in 1962 
he prefaces promise literary, linguistic, 
nd cultural notes, as well as vocabu- 
aries. 
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ion of the writing system with many. 


Center Advisory 
Committee Meets 


ATURDAY, November 5, the Ad- 

visory Committee of the Center held 
its regular fall meeting. The members of 
the Committee met morning and after- 
noon in the Conference Room of the 
American Council on Education Building 
in Washington. The morning session was 
devoted to a series of reports by mem- 
bers of the staff of the Center on the 
work of the past six months. After lunch 
the new quarters of the Center were 
visited by those who had not yet seen 
them, and the afternoon session was spent 
in discussing future plans for the Center. 
Dr. Donald D. Walsh, Director of the 
Foreign Language Program Research 
Center of the MLA, presided. Also pres- 
ent were Messrs. Carroll, Cowan, Espi- 
nosa, Fox, Hill, Jacobs, McQuown, Rus- 
sell, Sollenberger, Trager, Miss Johnston, 
and Mrs. Allen. A reception in honor of 
the Committee was given by the Center 
on the evening of November 4 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 


Office of Education Sponsors 


Conference on Publication Problems 

On November 9 and 10 the Center for 
Applied Linguistics, under provisions of 
a contract with the U. S. Office of 
Education, held a conference to consider 
problems in the publication of modern 
language materials. The participants in- 


cluded persons from the academic com- 


munity, representatives of foundations, 
research councils, learned societies, com- 
mercial and university presses, and the 
federal government. Those in attendance 
were: Nicholas C. Bodman, Miss Char- 
lotte Bowman, Charles Elbers, Austin E. 
Fife, Melvin J. Fox, A. Bruce Gaarder, 
Mortimer Graves, Carleton T. Hodge, 
Martin Joos, Mrs. Elsa Liles, Albert H. 
Marckwardt, Kenneth W. Mildenberger, 
Herbert H. Paper, Mrs. Julia Petrov, 
Robert Quick, Frank Redding, Thomas 
M. Schmid, Thomas A. Sebeok, Geo. 
Winchester Stone, Jr., Mrs. Shirley Dun- 
can Stout, B. Harold Williams, Charles 
A. Ferguson, Raleigh Morgan, Jr., Frank 
A. Rice. Charles A. Ferguson was chair- 
man the first day; Austin E. Fife the 
second. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
consider ways and means of making 
available in sufficient quantity certain 
kinds of instructional materials—particu- 
larly in the “neglected” languages—that 
are not now accessible to the general 
public. The discussions ranged from spe- 
cific consideration of certain categories 


Fulbright Committee 
Reviews Applications 


HE Screening Committee for Lin- 

guistics and the Teaching of English 
of the Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons of the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils 
met on November 4 to review the appli- 
cations for Fulbright grants at the lec- 
turer and research scholar level for 1961- 
1962. Dr. Trusten W. Russell, Executive 
Associate of the CIEP, expressed satis- 
faction at the number and quality of the 
applications submitted for the thirty-five 
lectureships in the teaching of English. 
Lectureships in the teaching of English 
remain unfilled in Ceylon, Columbia and 
Turkey. Lectureships in English language 
and linguistics are unfilled in Burma, 
Finland, India, The Netherlands and 
Norway. Detailed information and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Conference Board Committee, 
2101 Constitution Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Conferences Under NDEA 


of instructional and related materials to 
broad questions of policy for the use of 
government or private funds in support 
of publication of this kind of material. 
—FAR 


A Conference On Lexicography 

On November 11-12 Indiana Univer- 
sity was host to a national conference 
on lexicography. The conference was 
supported by a contract with the Lan- 
guage Development Section of the Office 
of Education. The Office of Education 
was represented at the conference by Dr. 
A. Bruce Gaarder and Mrs. Julia Petrov. 
Also present as discussants and observers 
were numerous representatives of univer- 
sities, private publishing houses, and gov- 
ernment agencies. Papers on various 
aspects of lexicography were presented 
by the following: Clarence Barnhart, 
Edwin Bonsack, Meredith Burrill, Harold 
C. Conklin, H. A. Gleason, Mary Haas, 
Richard S. Harrell, Henry M. Hoenigs- 
wald, James E. Iannucci, Henry R. 
Kahane, Yakov Malkiel, Kemp Malone, 
Samuel E. Martin, Herbert Penzl, Allen 
Walker Read, Donald C. Swanson, An- 
dreas Tietze, Uriel Weinreich— RSH 


The Center is compiling a list of 
Master’s and Ph.D. theses in the field 
of applied linguistics. Please send titles 


to Miss Sirarpi Ohannessian at the 
Center. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION WILL 
STUDY CENTERS 


‘ Inventory and Study Conference 
are Two Stages of Project 


HE National Defense Education Act 

of 1958 authorized the establishment 
of Language and Area Centers at Ameri- 
can colleges and universities for training 
in “critical” languages. During 1960-61, 
forty-six centers will be in operation in 
this country, providing instruction in 
some fifty languages. Under a contract 
with the U. S. Office of Education, ‘the 
American Council on Education (ACE) 
will make an inventory of resources and 
practices at the Language and Area Cen- 
ters (though it will not evaluate the qual- 
ity of programs of any particular Center). 
The project staff for this inventory is 
directed by Joseph Axelrod from head- 
quarters at 291 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Advisory Committee 


The ACE has now named a seven- 
member Committee on Language and 
Area Centers to serve as an advisory 
committee to the Council for this project, 
according to an announcement by Arthur 
S. Adams, president of the Council; Pres- 
ident E. Wilson Lyon, of Pomona Col- 
lege, is the chairman of this committee 
of distinguished educators. 


Identify Resources & Effectiveness 


During the fall semester, 1960-61, 
members of the project staff will visit the 
Centers, and later a series of conferences 
of Center directors and representatives 
will be held to identify the resources and 
practices that have contributed most to 
Center effectiveness. A final report will 
be published by the ACE, synthesizing 
the individual inventories and the study 
conference reports. 
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NEW LANGUAGE 
INSTITUTE OPENS 
IN WASHINGTON 


Linguistic Principles Applied 
To Teaching English 


N RESPONSE to the demand for in- 

tensive instruction in English as a 
second language in the metropolitan 
Washington area, the Institute of Modern 
Languages, Inc. was established to teach 
English in accordance with modern lin- 
guistic principles. 

The students come from many differ- 
ent parts of the world, including a group 
from the former Belgian Congo and one 
student from Russia. The majority of 
the students, so far, come from Latin 
America. “Those in the intensive day 
classes, by and large, are preparing to 
enter various universities: throughout the 
United States. Those in the semi-inten- 
sive evening courses are primarily pro- 
fessional people living in the Washington 
area who wish to improve their English. 
In addition to offering courses in English, 
the Institute services two local univer- 
sities by testing incoming foreign students 
for their level of English proficiency. The 
Institute of Modern Languages, Inc. is 
located at 1322 18th Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The Director is Marcel 
X. Rocca.—FEH 


0 
ERRATA — SUPPLEMENT NO. 4 

Attention is called to the following changes and corrections in authorship of contrac 
listed on page 6 of Supplement No. 4 of The Linguistic Reporter for December 1960. 
(1) col. 1, lines 52-53: for Elinor C. Horne, Yale University read Augustus A. Koski 
Foreign Service Institute, D. C.; (2) col. 2, line 17: delete John Lotz, Columbia Univer 
sity; (3) col. 2, line 22: add Nicholas N. Poppe; (4) col. 2, line 57: for Nichol 
N. Poppe read Nicholas N. Poppe, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


The Center has just issued a new 
publication called “Interim Bibliog- 
raphy on the Teaching of English to’ 
Speakers of Other Languages,” com- 
piled by Sirarpi Ohannessian. This is 


an up-to-date selective, carefully an- 
notated bibliography of about 140 
items covering most aspects of the 
subject in materials produced mainly 
since 1955. It is available from the 
Center at 75¢ per copy. 


Publications Available 
at the Center 


Hindi Basic? Reader. oe aee eee $1.50! 


Hindi Basic Course (Units 1-18). $3.50! 
’ 
Spoken French (Units 1-6)..... $1.00) 
Spoken Persian (Units 1-5)..... $1.50} 
| 


Lessons in Contemporary Arabic 
(Lessons 1-8) 


Problems of Americans in Master- 
ing the Pronunciation of Egyp- 
tian Arabic, by Nancy Kennedy $1.00 


Introduccién a una comparacion 
fonoldgica del espaiiol y del in- 
gles, by Daniel N. Cardenas... $1.25% 
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